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attained popularity immediately and for two hundred years were used as a 
schoolbook. This use as a textbook doubtless accounts in large measure for 
the frequency with which the Eclogues are quoted. Our editor gives not only 
instances of quotation but many cases where later writers show conscious or 
unconscious reminiscences of Mantuan's lines. The Carmelite's gift of epi- 
gram was remarkable. Perhaps no other of his literary characteristics gives 
the reader more pleasure than this, and it is not surprising that his apoph- 
thegms should be reproduced in later literature. Here are a few marked at 
random in a reading of the Eclogues: " qui satur est pleno laudat ieiunia ventre"; 
"semel insanivimus omnes"; "post iacturam quis non sapit?" "en formica, 
brevis sed provida bestia"; "ore magnificos, sed re modicos"; "semper agunt, 
nunquam peragunt"; "occultus longe magis aestuat ignis"; "fluet melius 
post pocula sermo." In connection with one of these, "semel insanivimus 
omnes," the editor quotes an interesting paragraph from Boswell's Life of 
Johnson: 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings which everybody repeats but 
nobody knows where to find, .... he told me that he was once offered ten guineas 
to point out from whence "semel insanivimus omnes" was taken. He could not do it; 
but many years afterwards met with it by chance in Johannes Baptista Mantuanus. 

In a word, Professor Mustard's work is of abiding importance; and as 
Mantuan drew from the ancients and distinctly influenced the writings of those 
who followed him, so comprehensive and scholarly an edition of the Eclogues 
as this is of great interest, not only to classical specialists but also to students 
of modern literatures. 

G. J. Laing 

University of Chicago 



Kommentar zu Ciceros Rede pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. Bearbeitet 
von Gtjstav Landgraf. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. vi+290. M. 8. 

Though this is listed as a second edition, it is practically a new work. The 
first edition was published over thirty years ago, the text in 1882 and the com- 
mentary in 1884. The present volume is unaccompanied by the text and is, 
in this respect, a new departure for German scholarship. The commentary 
is not primarily textual, though questions of textual criticism are not ignored 
and frequent reference is made to Clark's Oxford text. The introduction deals 
with Cicero's early and immature style, its poetic qualities (p. 6), and its 
archaic tone (p. 7). Then follow a collection of the lestimonia regarding this 
speech, the argumentum from the Gronovius scholia, and a bibliography of the 
works more frequently cited. At the end of the volume (p. 279) is printed 
a poor map of the country from Rome to Ameria and Volsinii. The commen- 
tary gives a systematic analysis of the structure of the oration, abundant 
information on the niceties of style (many colloquial expressions are noted), 
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and a careful discussion of all questions of syntax. There is no historical intro- 
duction — a serious oversight in so pretentious a work. An idea of the scope of 
the notes may be gained from that on supplicium in parricidas singulare (p. 147) . 
The author begins with a discussion of the etymology of parricida, gives the 
legislation on the subject from Numa to the Lex Pompeia, describes the use of 
the culleus from Tarquin (on the authority of Valerius Maximus!) to Frederick 
the Great, and concludes with a collection of all the available information on 
the character, reputation, and symbolic significance of the animals confined 
with the criminal in the sack. 



Louis E. Lord 



Obeklin College 



Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons. By Florence 
Mary Bennett. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1912. 

This is one of the Studies in Classical Philology issued under the editorial 
supervision of the Classical Department of Columbia University. The series 
is of rapidly increasing importance, and the accessions to its list of titles are 
frequent, some of the more recent additions being Baldwin's Bellum Civile, 
Ogden's Final Infinitive, and Saunders' Costume in Roman Comedy. 

Miss Bennett's dissertation is an analysis of the religious affiliations of the 
Amazons. She finds that they were associated especially with the cults of the 
Great Mother, Ephesian Artemis, Artemis Astrateia, Apollo Amazonius, and 
Ares. The subject is full of difficulties, and anyone investigating it is sure to 
be confronted at many stages of the inquiry with a baffling lack of data. On 
such occasions Miss Bennett has either chosen tentatively between theories of 
varying degrees of probability or has wisely refrained from giving an opinion. 

In regard to the worship of Cybele, the passage cited from Diodorus Siculus 
(iii. 55) is explicit, and Miss Bennett's presentation establishes the connection 
of the Amazons with this cult. On some points, however, a more detailed 
argument should have been given. For example, while it is probable that the 
passage in Apollonius {Argon, ii. 1172-77), where the Amazons are represented 
as worshiping a black stone, does refer to the cult of Cybele, the difficulty 
caused by the fact mentioned in the note on p. 17 that the stone was in a temple 
of Ares is too summarily dismissed. There is more reason for the brevity of 
the discussion of the meaning of the epithet TavpoiroXos on p. 29, as this is only 
an incidental point, and has little bearing on the main theme. But there is an 
error here. The taurobolium was not originally connected with Syrian cults 
(see C. H. Moore in "Harvard Studies," XVII, 43 ff.), and the cult of Mithras 
is not Syrian. 

The third chapter sets forth in detail the evidence of the connection between 
the Amazons and Artemis of Ephesus, in whom the author rightly sees another 
form of Cybele (p. 34). The discussion brings out clearly the close relations 
of the Amazons with the Ephesian sanctuary, but does not offer any explanation 



